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ABSTRACT 

To address the question of whether common ground in 
the area of school reform is possible among parents, and between 
parents and educators, a qualitative inquiry used theater scripts 
created from interviews with parents, teachers, and school 
administrators. The study was conducted in a small New England town 
where changing demographics had resulted in a diverse population with 
a variety of mental models of good schools. Discussions and 
disagreements had to do with new curriculums in mathematics and 
social studies. The scripts showed clearly that once educational 
leaders decide to build communities that include parents they will 
face many obstacles to common understanding. Some of these obstacles 
were: diversity of parent backgrounds and mental models, a gap 
between parent and teacher understanding about what makes a good 
school, ambivalence about the status of parents in the school 
community, lack of mutual trust and respect, and time constraints. 

One conclusion of the study was that educational leaders need to 
fashion a community in which parents and professionals together 
construct models of a "good” school. (Contains 39 references.) 
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Introduction 

Secondary school reformers, such as Boyer (1983) and Sizer (1984, 1992), argue 
that to prepare citizens who are able to deal with today’s complex problems, we need a 
more rigorous curriculum and a more engaging pedagogy. Calls to change our teaching 
and learning practices are not new. Throughout the century reformers have tried to change 
these practices in our secondary schools, but to little avail (Hampel, 1986). While 
programs have been added to the core curriculum and the quality of the relationships 
between teachers and students have changed, the core teaching and learning practices have 
changed little (Cohen, 1988; Cuban, 1990). Efforts to change these traditional classroom 
teaching and learning practices have been resisted throughout the century by both teachers 
and parents. In some cases, parents have advocated for change and have met with 
resistance from the educational establishment. In other cases, educators have advocated for 
change and have met with parental resistance. Both parents and educators involved in 
change efforts express their frustrations about their interactions with each other (Fine, 
1993; Prestine, 1994). 

Our latest attempts to reform classroom practices are again being met by resistance 
from parents (Bradley, 1994; Johnson & Immerwahr, 1994). In response to these 
criticisms some states are experimenting with school choice options such as charter schools 
and school vouchers to private and religious schools, casting parents in the role of 
consumer in a market economy (Lindsay, 1995; Education Week, 1995). Another 
response to this issue has been the renewed call for thinking about schools as communities- 
-communities inclusive of parents (Driscoll, 1995). 

We know from the literature on high schools that one of the characteristics of strong 
high schools is that they are places where all of the participants-teachers, students, 
administrators and parents-have common understandings and are in agreement about what 
should be happening in the school (Coleman & Hoffer, 1987; Lightfoot, 1983). Schools 
grounded in either functional or valuational communities facilitate this consensus (Coleman 
& Hoffer, 1987; Strike, 1993). Functional communities are where families live in close 
proximity and have social connections with each other so that common expectations for 
children are reinforced by all adults within the community (Coleman & Hoffer, 1987). 
Valuational communities are communities where people have similar value systems, but are 
not necessarily connected socially. Schools which are grounded in both valuational and 
functional communities have the most potential for reaching consensus about "good 
schools." 

Because charter schools and school vouchers give parents the opportunity to choose 
schools for their children that most closely match their value systems, these arrangements 
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have the potential of creating schools where there is a common set of values— a valuational 
community-but not necessarily functional communities. Neither type of community, 
however, is found in most comprehensive public high schools today. Until recently, 
reform efforts, such as the Coalition of Essential Schools which focus on secondary 
schools, attended mainly to forging valuational communities amongst the faculty 
(Sergiovanni, 1994; Useem, et al, 1996)~leaving little time or energy to focus on building 
either functional or valuational communities inclusive of parents. More recently, with the 
realization that without parental support, reforms were vulnerable to pressure from 
discontented parents and other community members, secondary schools have begun to 
confront the dilemma of giving more than lip service to including parents in the school 
community. However, given the diversity of most school communities and the lack of 
social connectedness of parents, whether this is possible is still open to question. 

Parents who do not share either functional or valuational communities will most 
likely have very different "mental models" of what constitutes a good school. "Mental 
models" according to Peter Senge (1990) are "images, assumptions, and stories...that 
shape our perceptions" (p. 175). Parents come to the schooling of their children with 
"mental models" about "good” schools and evaluate school practices through the screens of 
these models. The dilemma for practitioners is twofold. First, the more diverse the 
population in terms of their past experiences with schooling, the more diverse will be the 
mental models held by the parents in the schools; and secondly, for the most part these 
mental models are not articulated but "exist below the level of awareness" (p. 176). In 
order for a school community to eventually come to common ground about what makes a 
good school, first, they must build a foundation of trust and respect so that uncovering 
different mental models is a risk people are willing to take (Sarason, 1995). Then they must 
be committed to find ways to infuse the school environment with opportunities for parents 
and educators to examine and debate their diverse perspectives. Only then will they have 
the potential to forge new mental models which are common and which may lead to the 
creation of the kind of school they all want. 

THE STUDY 

The goal of this study was to uncover the complexities of today’s reform efforts in 
secondary schools— especially as they apply to the relationships among parents and between 
parents and educators engaged in reform efforts This study was conducted in a small-town 
New England high school community undergoing many changes— Grover’s Comers 1 . The 

1 With much humility and with apologies to Thornton Wilder (1938), I borrowed his town, Grover’s 
Comers, as a setting for the readers theater scripts I first wrote. The town we find ourselves in today is 
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